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THE MOONLIGHT DEPARTURE OF TO FAMILY FROM DARB HALL. 
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INDIAN. NABOB: 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
Ill. — POVERTY IN HIGH PLACES. 
I can scarcely convey to you, Archie, by a mere 
written description, a correct picture of the deso- 
No. 317, 1858. : 


lation which reigned at Dare Hall in the days of 

my childhood. Imagine to yourself, however, the 

old house, little better than a ruin; many of its 

rooms closed as uninhabitable, with windows 

broken and imperfectly boarded up ; external doors 
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and window-frames rotting and perishing from 
neglect ; shrubberies running rampant for want of 
a gardener’s care; paths overgrown with weeds ; 
the broad meadow by which the house was sur- 
rounded, miscalled a lawn, and being ‘a portion of 
a once noble park that had been two or three 
generations before broken up for tillage, growing 
rank unwholesome grass, uneven and unsightly 
even in summer, and in winter, swampy for want 
of draining, and trodden into quagmire by a poor 
solitary cow which supplied us with half our means 
of subsistence; fences and hedges broken, ragged, 
and untrimmed;—where shall I end? Once, as 
I was told by the old man who occasionally worked 
in our poor apology for a kitchen garden, the lawn, 
or home park, could boast of fine groups ef broad- 
spreading oaks and towering elms; but they had 
been cut down for timber and sold by my great- 
grandfather—the gay and gambling ancestor, to 
whom the misfortunes and poverty of our family 
were to be traced—and now, all was bare, bleak, 
and dismal. 

Within, and in our domestic arrangements, all 
signs of comfort had long vanished. My great- 
grandfather had denuded the park ; his only son, 
following in his steps, but sinking in the scale of 
society, as his means had become more and more 
contracted, had dismantled the family mansion— 
sold its old-fashioned but rich furnishing, and the 
massive plate which had two or three centuries be- 
fore glittered in the hands of guests of royal blood; 
so that, to my father, nothing had descended 
but a dilapidated house, all but disfurnished, 
an empty name, a library of old worm-eaten books, 
an ancient pedigree, heavy mortgages, and—that 
which, alas! constituted both his weakness and 
his strength—family pride. 

Strange that, with this hereditary failing, he 
had married one who had neither birth nor mone 
to recommend her! She had that, however, whic 
was better than birth or money—excellent sense, 
untiring affection, and kind-heartedness which 
even poverty could not chill. She had, moreover, 
the profoundest veneration for her husband, whom, 
I verily believe, she looked upon.as a being of a 
superior race. And let me say for my father, that 
he never repented the alliance he had formed, and 
that, when the pressure of adversity embittered 
him against all the world beside, to her he was 
always forbearing, gentle, and loving. He never 
reproached her with her lowlier origin. Why, in- 
deed, should he? By marrying her he had made 
her his equal. 

Let me add, also, that the earlier married life of 
my parents had not been destitute of enjoymentss 
They had few wants that their income, limited as 
it was, did not supply. My mother was a good 
manager, and my father was simple and inexpen- 
sive in his habits. He eschewed the vices which 
had brought down poverty on his family; pride 
withheld him from association with his equals in 
rank, but superiors in fortune; and pride also 
drew a strong line of demarcation, between him 
and his plebeian neighbours. Thus he had ever 
been almost entirely shut out from society. Ne- 
cessity drove him to books; and the nature of his 
studies strengthened his prejudices, and rendered 
him more than ever unfitted for, as well as averse 
to, actual contact with the busy world. 





And so they lived together quietly—my poor 
father and mother—in their old ruinous hall, “ the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot ;” and their 
children—who came quite fast enough for their 
contracted mecans—were shut out from almost all 
intercourse with that same world. As we grew 
old enough to learn letters, our father was our 
teacher ; he was strict and severe, but not essen- 
tially unkind. 

Then came the law-suit of which my father and 
his visitor had spoken, and its unhappy conse- 
quences, the distant rumours of which had brought 
Mr. Middleton to Dare Hall with such generous 
offers of help, so sternly refused. 

That law-suit was a mysterious affair then—to 
me at least—those closetings with lawyers, and 
endless consultations, and pokings into old chests 
full of musty parchments and papers, of which I 
was partly a witness! More mysterious still was | 
it when I heard my father tell my mother, in the 
same breath, that he had gained the suit and 
that he was ruined. Yes, he gained the suit 
truly, and retained possession of a small corner of 
his estate for which another claimant had been 
started; but his costs were heavy, and he had to 
pay them, for his opponent could not or would not. 
And then began the extremity of destitution, and 
a series of self-denying sacrifices which I yet re. || 
member with a troubled mind. | 

I must pass hastily over this part of my history. | 
My mother never entirely recovered health after 
the birth of her little Lucy. Heaviness and lan- 
guor rested upon her; and she had only my elder 
sister to help her in the domestic duties which she 
had uno longer strength to perform. No wonder | 
that, at last, her spirits were broken ; but still she | 
never complained. | 

Meanwhile, I was little Lucy’s principal com- || 
panion and nurse, for my father, tired out with | 
my extreme dulness, declared, and not without 
reason, that I was the fool of his family, and in 
despair gave up trying to teach me. | 

t was a dreary, hard winter, that of 17—, || 
which succeeded the autumn on which Mr. Mid- | 
dleton had paid his well-meant but futile visit ; and 
to add to our distress,-the poor cow died. I have 
never forgotten the speechless wretchedness that 
seized upon us all at this sudden stroke. How we 
surmounted it I cannot, at this distance of time, 
call to mind; I know only that winter, spring, 
summer, autumn, and another winter passed away, 
and then came upon us another sorrow. 


CHAPTER IV.—OUR IEGIRA, 


Tux time was come when my father was no || 
longer to be “ Dare of Dare Hall.” He did not | 
sell his estates ; they were wrested from him. Those | 


estates were mortgaged almost to their full value. || 


Since that unhappy law-suit my father had been || 
unable to pay the yearly interest due on the || 
mortgages; and the mortgagee, foreclosing and | 
taking possession, Dare Hall, with all its appur- | 
tenances, passed away from my father’s hand and 
power. 

The process was very simple, I dare say : I know 
it was very quietly performed. I know also that | 
my father bore the shock with the spirit of a | 
martyr. Perhaps this is scarcely the right word: |, 
let me rather say that he bore it manfully, and | 
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bore himself under it as a brave general who, 
having defended his garrison to the last extremity, 
is permitted to march out with colours flying and 
all the honours of war. 

“ There is no stain on my name in losing the 
family estates thus,” he whispered gently to my 
mother. “If I had been base enough to sedd 
them, as your uncle advised, I could never have 
held up my head afterwards.” 

He took away his books—almost all that re- 
mained to him of his former possessions worth 
taking ; and a week or two afterwards we were 
settled down in the suburbs of a distant city, in a 
habitation more suited to our fallen fortunes than 
Dare Hall. 

I remember our flight, or retreat from the old 
home. It weg performed at night; for my father 
would not, he ¢ said, be made a gazing- -stock to the 
neighbourhood, nor provoke either their contempt 
or their pity. Of the two, I believe, he feared the 
pity most. It was bright moonlight. A cum- 
brous leathern convenience, called a coach, and 
roomy enough to hold the entire family, had been 
hired for the occasion ; and, drawn by four horses, 
it slowly plunged over the hillocky ground of the 
old park until we were fairly on the road. There 
we stopped to cast a last look at Dare Hall. ‘The 
moon shone brightly upon the old house, and it 
looked picturesque, with its gabled roofs and 
twisted chimneys, from which, for many a long 
year, no cheerful smoke had ever issued. 

Have you ever, Archie, seen a group of 


mourners gathered round an open grave in which 
the remains of a dear friend have just been de- 


posited ; the funeral service over, the sexton wait- 
ing to perform his last offices, and the sorrowing 
train, ready to depart, yet lingering to cast one 
last look into the gloomy sepulchre beneath their 
feet? How sad! how silent! 

Just so did we look back at our old family 
mansion—our ancestral/home. No words were 
spoken, ‘There was a broken smothered sob, and 
I turned round to see my elder sister with her arm 
thrown round our mother’s neck. The girl was 
silently weeping ; the sob came from my mother’s 
over-full heart. Poor lady! it was not of my 
father’s ancestors and the extinguished glory of 
his race that she was thinking then. What were 
they to her? But she thought of the young days 
of her happiness—the love of her husband—the 
birth-place of her children. I do not wonder, I 
did not wonder then, that she sobbed. 

I glanced at my father; but I hastily withdrew 
my gaze. It might have been the moonlight, 
which streamed in upon us, and fell on his coun- 
tenance, that gave it a chastly, unearthly hue, 
and convulsed his features as of one in intensest 
agony ; but I think not. In a moment I looked 
again ; the emotion had apparently passed away, 
and given place to a sad yet triumphant smile. 

“ Boys,” said my father, when we were a mile on 
the road, and thus breaking the gloomy and op- 
pressive silence, “ your ancestors, by God’s help, 
won those estates; your father has lost them: 
which of you will win them back again 2” 

“ T will!” I whispered, timidly putting my hand 
into his. 

“ You, Hector, you ?” and he looked down upon 
me, pityingly, I thought. 





My mother leaned forward, drew me towards 
her, pressed me to her bosom, and kissed my fore- 
head, 


We were better off at X than we had been 
at Dare Hall. In the final passing away from him 
of his all but visionary estates, my father’s law- 
yers had secured to him a small annuity from the 
new possessor. He placed this in my mother’s 
hands, as, from time to time, it came into his; and 
she husbanded it with care and forethought. Her 
children were now decently clothed and sufficiently 
fed; and my father, shutting himself out from 
the world, and in with his books (which had pre- 
ceded us in our flight, and were carefully arranged 
in a room which was thenceforth to be “ the 
library’’) could say, 


“ My mind to me a kingdom is.” 


And so, another year passed away. 


CHAPTER V.—“ IN MEMORIAM.” 
“ Ty is come too late,” said my father. 

A letter with a broad black seal was in his hand. 
He had just opened it and glanced at its contents. 
As he did this, I noticed a flush of agitated sur- 
prise on his countenance ; but it soon disappeared. 
* Too late ; it is come too late,” he repeated; and 
he hastily thrust the letter into his desl. 

There was cause for gloom. My mother was 
slowly but surely passing from the world. For 
some weeks she had been incapable of the lightest 
exertion; and now the feeble lamp of life was 
flickering in its socket. 

The day after my father received that letter my 
mother died. It was indeed too late: she, at 
least, had no more a portion in all that is done 
under the sun. 

Until many days had passed away after her sad 
obsequies, my father did not once refer to the in- 
telligence which had thus, too late, reached him. 
Then he gathered us round him and explained. A 
distant kinsman—one Anthony Dare—whose name 
until this time, I, at any rate, had never heard— 
an old man, between whom and my father’s father 
had been a breach so wide and a quarrel so bitter, 
that he would not, in his lifetime, as my father 
averred, have parted with a shilling to save us 
from starvation—had, dying, bequeathed to hima 
small estate in B shire, and four thousand 
pounds in the funds. 

“ It is come too late,” again repeated our father, 
with a heavy sigh, as he folded up the letter and 
left the room. 

“Four thousand pounds! What wll father 
do with so much money ?” said sister Julia. 

“ Buy us all a horse a-piece to ride when we go 
to live in B——shire,” said brother Frederick. 

* T shall go tocollege now,” said John—“ Gen- 
tleman John,” as he had been nicknamed as long 
ago as when we lived in such destitution at poor 
Dare Hall. 

* Won't it buy back Dare Hall?” I suggested, 
in a timid whisper. 

“Four thousand pounds buy back Dare Hall! 
No, nor yet four times four thousand. What a 
donkey you always are!” retorted “Gentleman 
John;” and I was silenced. 

Silenced, but wounded, I ran out of the room, 
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and heard them laughing as I closed'the door. I | there were two or three families in his neighbour- 
hastened to my bedroom, and threw myself on the | hood who came under this category ; and—to his 
bed in an agony. I had never felt so desolate | surprise, perhaps—he found that his society was 





before. I had not been unused to being laughed | 
at. My father, indeed, had never scorned me; | 
but he was perpetually vexed at my dullness; but 
my mother had been my comforter and encourager ; 
and now she was gone ! 

I remembered then how often she had shielded 
me and pleaded for me, in her gentle way, when 
my father had declared me to be a born blockhead, 
and had urged me most lovingly to perseverance 
and patience—how, on one occasion, not long be- 
fore, she had called me into her sick chamber, and 
whispered kind and loving counsels into my ears 
—how, with her feeble arm thrown round my 
neck as I stood by her bedside, she had said, ‘‘ They 
say you are not bright, Hector, and your father 
fears you will not be fit for much as you grow 
older ; but you may be good if you are not very 
clever, and it is better to be good than bright or 
clever. ‘Try to be good, Hector, and pray to God 
to help you.. He will give you wisdom, too, if you 
ask him.” 

And now she was gone; and I had no com- 
forter, no encourager! Oh, how passionately I 
wept when I thought of this! 

I was wrong, however, when I thought I had 
no comforter. Presently I felt a little soft hand 
laid on mine, and a gentle breathing on my hot 
cheek ; and then kisses—kisses on my lips. 

“ Don’t cry, Hector—my dear brother!” 

It. was my little sister Luey—now your mother, 
Archie—who had crept into the room, and stolen 
softly to my side. 


CHAPTER VI.—PHANTASMAGORICAL. 
ConcEIVE seven years to have passed away, 
Archie ; my brother John has obtained his wish ; 
he is at college. Fred: has realized his also—in 
part at least—for he has a horse.to ride. He is 
nineteen years old, has left school three years, and 
is looking out, as he says, for a profession. Mean- 
while, and to pass away the time, he has taken to 
hunting and shooting. He hunts with Lord B.’s 
hounds, and has. leave to-shoot over his land. 
Julia is grown up into a fine woman and a co- 
quette, I am afraid ; and darling Lucy is a timid, 
simple, and loving. child, nine years old—the 
miniature resemblance in mind and features of her 
fond mother. I have just left school, and my 
father wonders what he shall do withme. I have 


courted. That my father sincerely mourned, and 
deeply felt my mother’s loss, I am certain; but 
gradually and naturally his grief toned down into 
a sort of chastened melancholy. Meanwhile he had 
not been long in discovering that the income de. 
rivable from the recently acquired property was 
altogether insufficient for his growing necessities, 
Perhaps he also felt the weight and embarrassment 
of unaccustomed domestic cares. So, three years 
after my mother’s death, he married again. 

His first marriage had been a match of affee- 
tion; his second was one of convenience. My 
father’s first wife was the portionless orphan of a 
plain farmer ; his second was the cousin of an earl, 
and her income more than quadrupled his own. To 
be sure, it was only a life interest, and she retained 
absolute control over it; but she exercised both 
generosity and discretion, and my father prospered 
accordingly. 

Conceive seven years to have passed away, then. 
Mrs. Dare is not an unkind stepmother : it is she 
who supports John at college, and furnishes Fred 
with his hunter, and also with a passport into the 
grounds of her cousin, Lord B., with whom, more- 
over, my father is on terms of easy acquaintance- 
ship. My father himself has become somewhat 
indolent, I fear. 
breakfast-room, and dining-room, and drawing- 
room, than in his library. 
in the last year or two, and pays a fidgetty atten- 
tion to his dress and personal appearance. He is 
particular in furniture, even to fastidiousness: 
there is a strange difference, amounting to a strong 
contrast, between his ‘present snug and comfort- 


furnitured, rusty-grated, book-room at Dare Hall. 


His new house, too, how different from that old 
ruin!. My. father, however, has no idea that he 


tured to speak of Dare Hall in his presence : per- 


them ; which of you will win them back again ?” 
I remember it, however. 





not outgrown my old evil reputation, it seems. 
“ Gentleman John” despises me, I think; Julia 
despairs of my being’ made fit for anything ; Fred 
sometimes entices me to take a gun; but I am 
almost afraid to trust myself. with him, for he is 
angry when I make blunders, which is so often 
that he tells me I shall never be a sportsman ; and 
our stepmother for we have a stepmother. 
This event came about in the most natural way 
possible. Bear in mind two aphorisms, Archie : 
first, time softens grief; and second, the supply of 
one want begets another want. Soon after my 
mother’s death, my father and his family removed 
from X to B——shire. Relieved from the 











burden of absolute poverty, he ventured by degrees 
into the society of those whom he considered his 
equals in birth, These were not numerous; but 


secret places, and I spin’ my fancies into her 
willing ears. 

My father is vexed that Fred will not fix upon 

a profession. John is toenter the church. Fred, 

| also, if he pleases, may do the same, for Lord 

B. has more than. two livings in his gift; but 

Fred refuses point-blank. He is not good enough, 

he says. He would rather, he says, in a feeble 


not purchase a commission, and Mrs. Dare demurs. 

Then Lord B. steps in, and advises a clerk- 
ship in the Honourable East India Company’s 
service. My father starts at the sound of the 
word clerkship. Has it not some connection with 
trade? Lord B. pooh-poohs, talks down my 
father’s scruples, says that he has no interest him- 
self, but knows a gentleman who has—a director, 





He spends more time in the | 


He has “ filled out” | 


able library, and the old carpetless, worm-eaten- | 


shall ever be Dare of Dare Hall again, and I think | 
he has lost all wish for it; but I have never ven- | 


haps he has forgotten saying, “ Boys, your an- | 
cestors won these estates, your father has lost | 


I have bothered Fred | 
about Dare Hall and about being rich enough, || 
some day, to buy back the old estates, till he is | 
tired of it, and snubs me; so I turn to Lucy, who | 
understands me better; and we get together in | 


sort of way, enter the army; but my father can- | 
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or something of that sort, in fact. He will write 
|| to him, if my father pleases ; and my father rather 
unwillingly consents. 

A week or two afterwards his lordship calls 
again—not alone, however: his friend, the director, 
is with him. He will, with my father’s permis- 
sion, introduce his friend. My father will be only 
too happy to receive any friend of his lordship. 
Down clatter the carriage steps—open the door of 
the library, where my father is laid up with a 
recent fit of gout, and enter— 

MR. MIDDLETON !! 


IRISH BOGS, AND WHAT MAY BE 
MADE OF THEM. 


Any one who has been in Ireland must have been 
impressed by the vast extent of bog which is to 
be seen in nearly all parts of the country. In some 
districts the eye ranges over tracts of waste for 
many miles, where nothing else is visible. The 
grouse-shooter on these inland plains carries a 
pocket compass, to guide him in his rambles; and 
tourists are often obliged to have recourse to the 
same convenient instrument for safe pilotage. The 
| whole extent of the bog-surface has been estimated 
| to exceed 2,900,000 acres. The only use to which 
| they have hitherto been turned is that of fuel, in 
| the shape of peat. Bogs differ greatly in their 
| exterior nature, being sometimes soft and spongy, 
| sometimes firm and hard. Occasionally they un- 
| dergo great and rapid changes, and suddenly swell 
| and burst. A remarkable case of this kind oc- 
| curred in the autumn of 1835. The Sloggan Bog, 
| in Antrim, occupying an area of 11,000 acres, was 
| observed, on the morning of the 17th of September 
| in that year, to rise gradually above its usual level, 
| until it attained a height of thirty feet ; and about 

five in the afternoon a loud noise like that of 

a rushing wind was heard, when the morass, sud- 

denly opening, discharged a great quantity of 

mud and water. The eruption, with slight inter- 
| mission, continued until the 28th of September, 
| overflowing the country to the distance of many 
| miles, and doing incalculable damage. The loss 
| of property would have been much larger than it 





was, but for the circumstance that the river Maine, 
which falls into Lough Neagh, diverted the pro- 
gress of the flowing mud, which was carried down 
the river, causing it in some places to overflow. 
When the eruption ceased, which it did quite sud- 
denly, the bog sank, at the point of the outbreak, 
twenty feet below its original level, and a small 
circular pool of water occupied the hollow caused 
by the depression. 

Though differing much in their exterior nature, 
bogs are nevertheless all in one material respect 
similar, inasmuch as they all contain a large quan- 
tity of the peculiar substance called “peat,” of 
which the average thickness is about twenty-five 
feet—it being nowhere less than twelve, and never 
| exceeding forty-two. This substance varies in its 
| &ppearance and properties, in proportion to the 
depth at which it lies. The -upper portion con- 
tains vegetable fibres, consisting chiefly of bog 
| moss, considerably decomposed ; while, below, the 
| colour of the peat changes from light brown to 
| 
| 


black, and the substance is a good deal more com- 








pact. When dry, it assumes the appearance of 
pitch or bituminous coal, having a black shining 
—— and being capable of receiving a high 
polish. 

Peat, on being submitted to chemical analysis, 
is made to yield sulphate of ammonia, acetate of 
lime, naphtha, oil, and paraffine, which last has 
been found to be an admirable substance for mak- 
ing candles. If we inquire what paraffine is, we 
shall learn something of it by turning to Brande’s 
“Chemistry,” where we read, under this head: 
“When beech tar is distilled, three liquids pass 
into the recipient—1, a light oil; 2, an aqueous 
acid ; 3, a heavy oil. The heavy oil is subjected 
to several re-distillations, and then sulphuric acid 
is gradually added to it, till the mixture becomes 
a black and thin liquid; and if it does not spon- 
taneously rise in temperature to 212 degrees, it is 
to be heated up to that point. The mixture is 
then kept, for twelve hours or more, at a tempe- 
rature of about 122 degrees, when a colourless oil 
will be found floating upon its surface. This is 
to be carefully poured off, and, on cooling, paraf- 
fine concretes upon its surface.” It may be added, 
that the name of this curious substance is derived 
from parum affinis, on account of its inertness as 
a chemical agent, or want of affinity with other 
substances—resisting the action of acids and alka- 
lies. It readily dissolves, however, in oil of tur- 
pentine and in naphtha. 

Now, considering the value of paraffine as an 
article for making candles, it is evident that. if 
peat can be made to yield it at a remunerative 
profit, a new and vast field of commercial enter- 
prise is at once opened. Of the feasibility of the 
undertaking, without reference to financial returns, 
no doubt at all exists. Nor does there appear to 
be much doubt but that paraffine can be manu- 
factured at a cost sufficiently low to be reason- 
ably profitable. At Kilberry, in the neighbour- 
hood of Athy, an experiment has been for some 
time going on which looks extremely promising. 
The works of the Irish Peat Company there form 
an object of great interest, and are well worthy of 
being visited by all who may at any time pass 
near them. To such as may have no opportunity 
of seeing them, the succeeding brief account of 
their leading features, derived from the observa- 
tions of a recent tourist, may possibly be accept- 
able information. 

On entering the premises, the first objects to 
which a visitor’s attention is directed, are four 
huge furnaces, of the form of inverted cones, each 
capable of consuming no less than twenty-five 
tons of peat in eighteen hours. When filled, the 
furnaces are closed, and, a fierce hot blast being 
driven through the mass of turf, ignition is rapidly 
effected. The smoke evolved escapes through a 
pipe, leading from the upper part of the furnace to 
a condenser, the magnitude of which may be esti- 
mated by the fact that it will contain 8,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. Here the first change of peat 
into paraffine occurs, the smoke being condensed 
and precipitated in the form of tar. The lighter 
or more gaseous portion is conducted by pipes to 
another reservoir. 

“The result of many experiments, 


says our 


informant, ‘ shows that 100 tons of peat yield as 
much tar as will produce about 350 pounds of 
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paraffine, and 300 gallons of oil. But to obtain 
the parafiine, many delicate chemical operations 
are requisite. For a long time it could not be 
extracted without using ether, which made the 
process far too costly for commercial purposes. 
At length Mr. Reece, the scientific manager of the 
concern, discovered a less expensive mode of pro- 
ceeding, which is at the same time fully as eflica- 
cious as when ether was employed. Sulphuric 
acid is the principal agent used; the tar, being 
boiled for about half an hour, with three per cent. 
of this acid, becomes decomposed, and all impuri- 
ties fall to the bottom of the vessel. Oil and paraf- 
fine now remain, which, after undergoing the pro- 
cess of distillation, separate. The paratline then 
appears in crystalline flakes, but is of so dark 
a colour, and emits such an unpleasant odour, as 
to be quite unfit for use. The process of bleaching 
and deodorising are next performed, and it is really 
most startling to see the dusky and foul-smelling 
compound issue from powerful hydraulic presses, 
steam-baths, and the action of chloro-chromie acid, 
pure, scentless, clear, and perfect paraffine.”* 

The combustion of this beautiful substance is 
precisely like that of refined white wax ; and when 
seen, it seems surprising that it could have been 
obtained from so gross and impure a material. 
In no transformation are the wonder-working 
processes of chemistry more striking. When the 
paraffine has been extracted, the refuse is by no 
means valueless; for, independently of oils from 
which gas may be generated, and which, in the 
Irish peat-works, is used as fuel for the steam- 
engines and other purposes, several highly ser- 
viceable commercial and agricultural products may 
be obtained from the medley of decomposed sub- 
stances. Indeed, the various things that may be 
extracted from peat are extraordinary. Among 
others, it yields an excellent black pigment, darker 
than ivory black ; and by an ingenious process of 
distillation, there have been obtained from a ton 
of peat as many as eight gallons of a highly 
powerful spirit. Peat has likewise an antiseptic 
property which should not be overlooked. Pro- 
fessor Davy, of the Royal Dublin Society, who 
has made many experiments on its deodorising 
effects, declares that its disinfecting properties are 
superior to those of wood charcoal. 

As may be supposed, four huge furnaces, each 
of the capacity described, require a great supply 
of turf to keep them going. To meet this de- 
mand, canals to the extent of five miles have been 
cut through the bog adjoining the works, and 
about two hundred persons are kept constantly 
employed in cutting and conveying the turf to its 
destination. 

At the annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Irish Peat Company, held in December, 1856, 
a very favourable report of the progress of the 
works was made. Various improvements have 
latterly been effected in the mode of cutting, 
drying, and drawing turf, by which the cost 
of feeding the furnaces will be considerably dimi- 
nished. ‘* With regard to the manufacture of pa- 
rafline,” says the Report, “ great improvements 
have taken place, and are still continuing, though 
less perceptibly, and to such an extent that 


* Weld’s * Vacations in Ireland.” 








whereas, previous to August, the average pro- 
duce of tar per kish of turf was about half a 
gallon, that of the whole period since the im. 
proved workings began is one and one-third 
gallon per kish, and for the last six weeks one 
and a half gallon per kish ; by this we have gained 
still further experience, and ascertained that with 
our present number of furnaces not more than 
about 2300 kish, or 200 tons, can be burned to 
procure its adequate products, which now are 
nearly double that obtained when twice the quantity 
of peat was consumed.” It is further stated that, 
from improvements made in purifying paraftine, the 
directors have been able to enter into a contract 
with a firm of purifiers who are willing to take it 
in the brown state, and thus relieve the company 
of the labour attending the final process. “The 
candles,” it goes on to say, “ made from this sub- 
stance equal wax, and there is no doubt will come 
into regular consumption,” 

At the proposed rate of consumption, vast as is 
the area of the bog near the works at Kilberry, it 
will be exhausted in the course of a few years, 
This, however, is not likely to affect the establish- 
ment, as there are other large bogs in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and it must not be forgotten that one 
of the advantages held out by the enterprise is, 
that the very destruction of the bog will develope 
a soil available for the purposes of the agricul- 
turist. The Irish bogs, then, heretofore so un- 
profitable, may turn out to be a source of wealth 


to the country, and yield eventually as large a | 
benefit as if they had contained mines of gold or | 
When the will-o’-wisps that flutter over || 


silver. 
the dreary wastes shall have been converted by 
the chemist’s potent magic into brilliant and sub- 


stantial candles, the bogs may prove as valuable | 
a possession as the precious metals of California | 


and Australia. 


GLIMPSES OF DELHI AND ITS 
INTERIORS. 


Durine the protracted siege operations before 
the great Mogul city, apart from the tremulous 
anxiety with which the unequal conflict was re- 
garded, one of the predominant feelings of every 
Englishman was an impatient longing to know 
something of the interiors of that rendezvous of 
rebellion. And now that the capture of the seat 
of Sepoy sedition has been achieved by our valour- 
ous little band of heroes, that desire for informa- 
tion is likely to be gratified. For months to come 
graphic descriptions of the magnificent structures, 
memorable sites, and glorious monuments of the 
venerable old city, may be expected to appear in 
the pages of our public prints, from the pens of 
those brave men who have penetrated its most 
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secret recesses, and trodden where the foot of | 


European has rarely, if ever, trod before. Already 
we read of the innermost and sacred apartments 
of the palace of the Moguls, from which the fugi- 
tive royal traitors had so recently fled in terror, 
having been invaded by British troops, and the 
very focus of the rebellion converted into the head- 
quarters of the avenging army. In the white 
marble pavilion—the “ Diwan-i-Khas,” or private 
council chamber—where, among a crowd of other 
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inscriptions, is inlaid the Persian couplet, trans- 
lated and adopted by the poet Moore— 


* And, oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this!” 

was heard, we are told, on the evening of the 21st 
of September, a sound such as had never broken 
the stillness of its former august splendour, or of 
the squalid solitude of its later days. It was the 
cheering with which the military staff of the con- 
querors received from the general the name of the 
Queen of England. Never, surely, remarks an 
Indian writer, was there a more fitting place in 
which to give the health of that royal lady, than 
in the heart of the palace of the enemy who had 
defied her power; never a time more fitting than 
when the majesty of the empire had been so sig- 
nally vindicated, and the massacre of so many of 
those who were her sisters, as well as her subjects, 
had been, in part at least, avenged. No wonder 
that the cheers rang out through the marble 
arches into the courts and gardens of the palace ; 
and no wonder that the escort of Ghoorkas, loyal 
as gallant, caught and returned that shout of 
triumph. 

Without aiming at any elaborate description of 
the interiors of the ancient Mahomedan capital, 
our object in this paper is simply to supply a few 
sketchy notices of some of those famous edifices 
and sites, which have been brought into promi- 
nence by the events of the siege and assault. And 
as the palace and its late royal occupant have been 
alluded to, we will begin by presenting a picture 


of that once gorgeous building, with such passing 
glimpses of the private life of the royal family, pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the mutiny, as we have 
been able to obtain from the published accounts of 
those who have been privileged to visit that home 


of departed grandeur. Among the authorities to 
which we are particularly indebted, we may men- 
tion Bishop Heber and Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 
The palace is situated in a broad street, on the 
side of the city protected by the river Jumna, at a 
considerable distance from the wall and gates as- 
saulted by our storming columns on the memo- 
rable 14th of September. It is surrounded by a 
wall sixty feet in height, embattled and beautifully 
ornamented at the top with small round towers, 
having two noble gateways. The whole is of 
red granite, and is encircled by a wide moat. The 
palace is of no great strength, having been con- 
structed by Shah Jehan more than two centuries 
ago, before the Mogul emperors had been taught 
to quail before the destructive terrors of modern 
artillery. As a kingly abode, however, Bishop 
Heber speaks of it as one of the noblest he had 
ever seen. It is said to far surpass the Kremlin 
at Moscow. Each gateway, conducting to the 
interior, consists not merely of a splendid gothic 
arch in the centre of the tower, but, after passing 
that, the visitor enters upon a long vestibule, like 
the aisle of a cathedral, with a small open octa- 
gonal court in its centre, all of granite, and finely 
carved with inscriptions from the Koran, inter- 
spersed with flowers. Arriving at the end of this 
arcade, you emerge into a dirty, dilapidated eourt, 
or, as Bishop Heber calls it, a ruinous stable-yard, 
where you are obliged to dismount from your car- 
riage, and, escorted by men with silver sticks, 





advance towards the mysterious interior on foot. 
Mrs. Mackenzie, finding the sun’s rays intolerably 
hot, and not being permitted to mount a parasol 
or umbrella within the precincts of royalty, was at 
this point obliged to cover her head with a shawl. 
The Bishop’s experiences here, though of a some- 
what different kind, were yet equally unpleasant ; 
for, owing to a recent fall of rain, the court was so 
overflowed, that he could not cross it without peril 
to his episcopal robes and thin shoes; whilst at 
the same time he was pestered in the sloppy tran- 
sit by a swarm of miserable beggars, the wives and 
children of the stable servants. 

Having extricated himself from these obstruc- 
tions, the visitor passes under another fine gate- 
way, and enters a second court, where his atten- 
tion is at once attracted by a spacious and splendid 
pavilion of marble, open on three sides, while on 
the fourth there is a black wall, richly decorated 
with a mosaic of flowers and foliage. ‘This is the 
Diwan-i-Am, or Hall of Audience, where of yore 
the great Mogul sat in state, to receive the com- 
pliments or petitions of his subjects. In the cen- 
tre of the apartment is a throne of marble, raised 
about ten feet from the ground, with a small plat- 
form or table in front, on which the vizier used to 
stand when handing up petitions to the sovereign, 
who, from his exalted seat, had a view of both 
courts of the palace; so that one can understand 
how a courtier or petitioner could make salaams to 
the king on entering the outer court. Over the 
door behind the throne, through which the sove- 
reign was wont to enter, are mosaic paintings of 
birds, animals, and flowers, and in the centre a 
representation of Orpheus playing to the beasts. 
This, with many other circumstances, proves that 
Shah Jehan employed Italian architects and art- 
ists. This hall, when inspected by Bishop Heber 
thirty years ago, was found full of lumber of all 
descriptions, broken palanquins, and empty boxes ; 
while the throne itself was so covered with pigeons’ 
dung, that its ornaments were scarcely discern- 
ible. ‘ Surely,” remarks the Christian dignitary, 
“vanity of vanities’ was never written in more 
legible characters than on the dilapidated arcades 
of Delhi!” Twenty years nearer to our own time 
Mrs. Mackenzie found this pavilion of extinct roy- 
alty in precisely the same state of desolation and 
disorder. Besides swarms of palanquins of dif- 
ferent styles, it contained a large number of char- 
pais, or native beds, on which the palace attend- 
ants were evidently accustomed to sleep. 

But let us advance further into the recesses of 
this imperial abode. Passing through a third 
court, we come to a fourth, in which the Diwan-i- 
Khas, or Hall of State, is situated. Here it is 
that the wicked old captive king had been accus- 
tomed for many years past to hold his mock court, 
and receive such visitors as were anxious to see 
the last representative of a mighty dynasty. Like 
all other Mahomedan buildings, this magnificent 
white marble pavilion is raised on a platform about 
three feet high, with a carved railing in front of 
it. The floor, where not covered with carpets, is 
exquisitely inlaid with leaves of green serpentine, 
lapis lazuli, and blue and red porphyry. The scar- 
let awnings, which used to extend from its facade 
half way across the court, are now sadly dis- 
coloured and faded. The hali is supported on 
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massive columns of white marble, the lower por- 
tion of which is inlaid, like the throne in the Hall 
of Audience, with precious mosaics of flowers, 
while the upper part is adorned with gilding. 
Round the frieze is the celebrated inscription, in 
Persian characters, to which we have already re- 
ferred. The richly variegated ceiling has sus- 
tained much injury from the Mahrattas, when the 
palace was in their possession. A canal of water 
flows through half of this noble hall, in the centre 
of which, on a dais of white marble, formerly stood 
the world-famous peacock throne, which, more 
than a century ago, was carried off, with other 
gorgeous spoils, by. Nadir Shah, the Persian con- 
queror. Behind the throne are marble lattices, 
commanding a prospect of the broad Jumna and 
the outlying country. In the centre lattice there 
is a royal seat, formed of one huge block of ala- 
baster. On one side of the hali is a smaller apart- 
ment, where the ex-king used to sit to administer 
justice to those over whom he was allowed to 
retain authority. A symbolic pair of scales adorn 
the wall. When we add that one side of the 
Diwan-i-Khas overlooks the palace garden—once, 
probably, a most enchanting spot, but uow in a 
sad state of neglect and dilapidation—the reader 
will be in possession of the outlines of that magni- 
ticent pavilion, which has doubtless been occupied 
for the last time by the descendants of the great 
Moguls. 

With this shadowy picture in our minds, let us 
now attempt to realize the scene which was pre- 
sented in that hall thirty years ago, when Bishop 
Heber, during his journey through the north- 
west provinces, was honoured with an interview 
by the king, who was even then spoken of as an 
old man in appearance. The good Bishop was 
accompanied by Mr. Elliott, the British Resident, 
and two other gentlemen, who availed themselves 
of the opportunity to share in the presentation. 
We will give the account, slightly abridged, in the 
bishop’s own words. 

After passing a richly-carved but ruinous gate- 
way, “our guides,” says he, “ withdrawing a can- 
vas screen, called ont, in a sort of harsh chant, 
‘ Lo, the ornament of the world! Lo, the asylum 
of the nations! King of kings—the Emperor 
Acbar Shah! Just, fortunate, victorious!’ We 
saw, in fact, a very handsome and striking court, 
about as big as that of All Souls, with low but 
richly ornamented buildings. Opposite to us was 
a beautiful open pavilion of white marble, richly 
carved, flanked by rose bushes and fountains, and 
some tapestry and striped curtains hanging in fes- 
toons about it, within which was a crowd of peo- 
ple, and the poor old descendant of Tamerlane 
seated in the midst of them. Mr. Elliott here 
bewed three times very low, in which we followed 
his example. This ceremony was repeated twice 
as we advanced up the steps of the pavilion, the 
heralds each time repeating the same expressions 
about their master’s greatness. We then stood in 
a row, on the right hand side of the throne ; after 
which Mr. Elliott stepped forwards, and with 
joined hands, in the usual eastern way, announced 
in & low voice to the emperor who I was. I then 
advanced, bowed three times again, and offered a 
muzzur of fifty-one gold mohurs, in an embroi- 
dered purse, laid on my handkerchief. This was 


EE 





received, and laid on one side, and I remained 
standing for a few minutes, whilst the usual court 
questions about my health, my travels, when I left 
Calcutta, etc., were asked. I had thus an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the old gentleman more plainly. 
He has a pale, thin, but handsome face, with an 
aquiline nose, and a long white beard. His com- 
plexion is little, if at all, darker than that of an 
European, 
ard he had some valuable-looking rings on them. 
His hands and face were all I saw of him ; for, the 
morning being cold, he was so wrapped up in 


shawls that he reminded me extremvly of the | 


Druid’s head on a Welsh halfpenny. 


“ Stepping back to my former place, I returned 


again with five more -mohurs, to make my offering 
to the heir apparent, who stood at his father's left 
hand, the right being occupied by the Resident. 
Next, my two companions were introduced with 
nearly the same forms, except that their offerings 


were less, and that the emperor did not speak to | 


them. His majesty then beckoned to me to come 
forwards, and Mr. Elliott told me to take off my 
hat, which had till now remained on my head; on 
which the emperor tied a flimsy turban of brocade 
round my head with his own hands, for which, 
however, I paid four gold mohurs more. We were 
then directed to retire to receive the ‘ rhetas,’ or 
honorary dresses, which the bounty of the ‘ asylum 
of the world’ had provided for us. I was accord- 
ingly taken into a small private room, adjoining 
the zenana, where I found a handsome flowered 
caftan, edged with fur, and a pair of common- 
looking shawls, which my servants, who had the 
delight of witnessing all this fine show, put on 
instead of my gown, my cassock remaining as 
before. In this strange dress I had to walk back 
again, having my name announced by the criers as 
‘ Bahadur, Boozoony, Dawlet-mund,’ etc., to the 
presence, where I found my two companions, who 
had not been honoured by a private robing-room, 
but had their rhetés put on them in the gateway 
of the court. They were, I apprehend, still queerer 
figures than I was, having their hats wrapped 
with scarfs of flowered. gauze, and a strange gar- 
ment of gauze, tinsel, and faded ribbons flung over 
their shoulders, above their coats. 

“TI now again came forward, and offered my 
third present to the emperor, being a copy of the 
Arabic Bible and the Hindostanee Common 
Prayer, handsomely bound in blue velvet, laced 
with gold, and wrapped in a piece of brocade. He 
then motioned -to me to stoop, and put a string of 
pearls round my neck, and two glittering but not 
costly ornaments in the front of my turban, for 
which I again offered five gold mohurs. It was, 
lastly, announced that a horse was waiting for my 
acceptance, at which fresh instance of imperial 
munificence the heralds again made proclamation 
of largesse, and I again paid five mohurs. The 
ceremony ended by my taking leave with three 
times three salaams, making up the sum of three 
score.” 

On retiring to his robing-room, Bishop Heber 
sent to the queen a present of five mohurs; after 
which, other considerable sums were squandered 
on the palace functionaries, who swarmed round 
him for bukshish. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that this exchange of civilities was very 
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His hands were very fair and delicate, | 
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expensive, either to the fallen monarch or to the ! servants, armed with peacock-fans, or rather clubs, 


Bishop. The presents offered by the former were 
by no means costly, and were far more than com- 
pensated in value by the gifts of the Christian 
missionary, who, on his part, was reimbursed by 
the Company, whose ecclesiastical functionary he 
was, 

A more recent traveller in India (Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie), who paid several visits to the palace, was 
admitted to much more intimate intercourse with 
the royal family than that enjoyed by Bishop 
Heber. This lady, on gaining access to the 
Diwan-i-Khas, began to sketch the stately objects 
about her, and, finding it somewhat wearying to 
continue in a standing posture, she bégged to be 
accommodated with a chair. Captain Robertson, 
the commander of the palace guard, immediately 
furnished one; but the native servants, on wit- 
nessing the profane intrusion, came to the lady in 
a great fright, and besought her not to sit on it, 
or they would be punished for the offence by the 
loss of their situations. They, however, sent a 
message to the king on the subject, who graciously 
permitted the lady to use a stool, but not the 
interdicted chair. It appears that this article of 
accommodation is refused even to the Governor- 
General. The father of the present captive king 
once offered a chair to a governor, but repented of 
it ever afterwards. 

Mrs, Mackenzie employed a camera for her art- 
istie purposes. While using it, some of his Ma- 
jesty’s guard—most of them being mere children 
—marched into the hall, and were permitted to 
look into the magical apparatus. Such was their 
surprise and delight at what they saw, that they 
speedily spread the news through the palace. This 
led to an invitation from the king to visit the 
ladies of the harem. Mrs. Mackenzie was accord- 
ingly introduced by three or four black slaves to 
the chief lady, Zinat Mahal Begum, or Ornament 
of the Palace, who is spoken of as old and ugly. 
This is the same lady who was captured after the 
flight from Delhi. The visitor was then led to 
the king’s apartment, where the old monarch was 
smoking his hooqua. * He is described (eight years 
ago) as being slender and feeble-looking, but with 
a simple, kindly face. His bedstead, with four 
silver posts, was near by, and a crowd of women 
were about him, none of whom were handsomely 
dressed. One old woman was rubbing the king’s 
feet. He wore, at the time, a gold skull-cap and 
a cotton chupkan. After seating herself, “ 1 told 
them,” says the narrator, “ that the camera must 
be put up out of doors. They led me into the 
balcony, but that would not do; so they took me 
to a terrace, where I put it up. The old king 
seemed pleased, and asked me to. draw the queen, 
‘to which I willingly agreed, She was so long in 
adorning herself, that it was dark soon after I 
began. They brought out boxes-full of jewels, 
and she put on about five pairs of ear-rings, beside 


necklaces, a nose-ring with a string of pearls con- 
necting it with the ear, rings for thefingers, toge- 


ther with orgatients apt the head. Then she 
retired to change her dress, some of the women 
holding up the eotton rezai, or wadded quilt, in 
which her Majesty had been wrapped, as a screen. 
She came back dressed in red muslin, spotted with 
gold, and sat down, hooqua in ‘hand, two female 








standing behind her. When I looked closer at 
her, I saw that she could not be old; but she was 
very fat, with large though unmeaning eyes, and 
a sweet mouth, Her hair, like that of all the other 
women (of whom there must have been about fifty 
present), was worn a@ la Chinoise. Her little son, 
Mirza Jewan Bakht, came and sat beside her ; but 
as soon as I offered to sketch him, he was hurried 
away to change his dress, and returned clad in 
green velvet and gold, with a sirpesh or aigrette 
of jewels in his gold cap.” 

he young prince here referred to, though the 
youngest of the king’s ten or twelve sons, was the 
favourite, and was recognised as the heir appa- 
rent to the ex-monarch’s barren honours. It is 
believed that he has effected his escape, with a 
body of the mutineers, into the Oude province, 
while two of his brothers and a w have been 
captured and put to death for active partici- 
pation in the atrocities of the rebellion, € pro- 
cess of drawing the young prince afforded great 
amusement to the queen and her attendants, with 
whom she laughed freely. Indeed, the noise and 
chattering of the fair erowd became at times so 
deafening, that the ¢hief eunuch had to interpose 
his authority to restore quietude and order. ‘The 
numerous women seemed .to haye no occupation, 
nor did they look as if they were accustomed to 
do anything, except three, who were cracking nut- 
megs. What a wretched life of monotony and 
ennué must these poor creatures have been doomed 
to lead ! 

The pietures appear to have afforded the old 
king great satisfaction and delight, The portrait 
of the begum not having been completed at the 
first sitting, another visit was made to the.palace 
for the purpose of completing it. The event was 
deemed of sufficient importanee to be recorded in 
the chronicles of the kings of Delhi, as will be 
seen by the following curious paragraph, which 
was furnished to the British Resident, to be by 
him forwarded to the Governor-General and the 
Court of Directors :—‘ It was reported that a lady 


and gentleman were employed im sketehing views. 


uired a chair, 


com- 


of the Samman Burj. ‘The lady 
and Puran Sing Chobdar was 
mandant palace guards to procure one. 
immediately sent a stool for the lady. When the 
lady had finished sketehing, Bilal Ali Khan, 
eunuch, waited on his Majesty, and s in high 
terms of the lady’s talent to the king and the 
Zinat Mahal m, They requested a visit 
from thé lady, who took likenesses of the prince 
and the begum. The likenesses not having been 
finished, the king requested the lady to eome 
again and finish them.” A similar précis of 
palace intelligence was supplied to the British 
authorities after the second visit, when it was 
stated that his Majesty, in order to testify his gra- 
titude for the services se courteously rendered, 
offered the lady.an emerald ring and one hundred 
rupees, which, however, she declined to accept. 
But scanty space-now remaing.te us in which 
to notice other localities, whieh have been invested 
with interest by reeent events—sueh as the wells 
and magnificent aqueduets of the eity ; the maga- 
zine and arsenal, the scene of sueh distinguished 


‘British heroism; the magnificent mosque, known 


The king 
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as the Jumna Musjid; the comparatively small 
but beautiful mosque, situated in the main street 
of Delhi, in the front of which Nadir Shah, more 
than a century ago, sat, sword in hand, (as re- 
presented in our engraving,) and superintended 
a ruthless massacre of the subjugated inhabi- 
tants of the city; and Selinghar, the massive 
old state ‘prison, connected with the palace by 
| 2 bridge, and which was one of the last fortified 
| positions to fall into the hands of the British con- 
| querors on the 20th of September. Passing over 
| these buildings, which have cropped up so sud- 
denly into world-wide renown, there are two struc- 
tures, situated some miles beyond the walls of the 
city, lifting up their heads above the desolations 
of earlier times, to which in closing we must just 
advert. We refer to the Tomb of Humayoon and 
the Kutab Minar. 

The former stately erection was built in memory 
of a Mogul prince of that name, who re-established 
himself on the throne from which he had been 
expelled, and restored the kingdom of Delhi in all 
its splendour. The monument stands in the cen- 
tre of an inclosure, on the summit of a platform, 
supported on every side by arcades, and ascended 
by four flights of steps. Hach arcade serves as a 
receptacle for one or more tombs. The mausoleum 
of the sovereign rises from the platform, in the 
shape of a square, with a cupola, all inlaid with 
white marble. Beneath this dome is a large aptrt- 
ment, in the centre of which a white marble sarco- 
phagus contains the ashes of Humayoon; while 
around it, in suitable recesses, are the remains of 
his relatives and most favoured retainers. It was 
to this sacred spot that, on their flight from Delhi, 
the king’s sons and grandson repaired, and in 
the vicinity of which they were slain for their 
crimes and treacheries by Lieutenant Hodson and 
his Irregulars. 

The aged king is said to have been taken at or 
near the Kutab Minar, in the neighbourhood of 
which he had a suburban palace, to which it is sup- 
posed he intended to retreat. The Kutab is one 
of the loftiest ‘and most magnificent towers in the 
world. It is built of red stone, in five different 
shafts, each crowned by a gallery of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship, and adorned with bands of 
colossal Arabic inscriptions in relief. It is fluted 
the whole way up, narrowing as it ascends. The 
carving under the galleries has been compared to 
the exquisite wood graving to be seen at some of 
the stall canopies of the Belgian churches ; and, 
when viewed from a distance, it looks like a fringe 
of lace-work. A most extensive view of the coun- 
try round Delhi, populous with ruins, is obtained 
from the summit of the tower. In 1780 an earth- 
quake injured this splendid pillar, which was re- 
paired by the British, under Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
Smith, The third story is still perceptibly out of 
the perpendicular. In the work of restoration, it 
was found necessary to construct the scaffolding 
quite distinct from the building, and to fashion each 
stone separately, exactly to the size and shape of 
the interstice it was to fill, With these miscel- 
laneous jottings we must, for the present, take 
leave of Delhi and its tragic associations ; yet not 
without a hope that brighter and happier days 
than it has ever known, are in store for its guilty 
and suffering inhabitants. 














RAILWAY DOTTINGS. 
DOT ONE. 
THE STATION-MASTER. 


So many have already descanted on the speed, the 
pleasures and the displeasures, the punctuality 
and the unpuncetuality of railway travelling, with all 
its varied incidents—from the cabbing it from 
one’s own door to the result of the journey, and the 
being seated over a huge fire on a cold evening at 
the Royal Hotel—that I will excuse myself en- 
tering into such minutiz of the actual travelling. 
Being an old bachelor, with my time at my own 
disposal, and being fond of inquiring into things 
passing around me, though I trust I have not been 
found a very troublesome “old bore,” my object is 
to look a little into railway life, giving such inci- 
dents as have occurred during my stoppages at 
stations. 

All my readers have heard something of the 
“ station-master;” but has it ever occurred to 
them who‘and what the being so denominated ac- 
tually is ? what his antecedents have been? what 
his duties really are? whether he actually has no- 
thing else to do except to walk up and down the 
platform all day, as, on the first commencement 
of railway travelling, was supposed to be the case ; 
while the clerks used to be described by “the 
press” as so excessively hard-worked, that they 
were unable to find time to answer a question fully 
and civilly ? Well, then, what is a station-master ? 
Although railways have now been in work about 
twenty years, he is still a sort of amphibious 
being. “ He is not a geritleman, certainly,” says 
some one. In small villages, where stations have 
been established for the convenience of some great 
man who otherwise would have been a powerful 
opponent of “ the bill,” he owning “ the Hall” in 
its immediate vicinity, or from its contiguity to 
some particular branch of traffic, here you may 
find the station-master is a friend of the curate’s, 
who kindly calls to see his wife and children, ‘and 
shakes hands with himself, so that the shopkeepers 
may look up to him as a man of some little repute. 
But step into a market town, and there you will 
find the station-master occupying a_ different 
sphere; the professionals cannot recognise him as 
on their standing, and the tradespeople he may 
think to be not on his. The doctor, who he is com- 
pelled to call in at certain seasons, is very polite 
and attentive to him, and his wife speaks to Mrs. 
Smith and says, “ What a fine child the son and 
heir is,’ and sends them a little fruit in summer ; 
but Dr. Mawter does not have the station-master 
at his dinner or evening parties ; and Mrs, Mawter 
would be quite shocked to think that “ poor Mrs. 
Smith” should imagine herself to be on an equality 
with her. The principal grocer, meanwhile, thinks 
the station-master carries his head too high. 
“ Poor fellow ! with his wife and five children, on 
his paltry pittance of eighty pounds a year!” Such 
are the workings of pride in our social system. 

Well, station-masters I have found to be'of very 
different character and. social antecedents. At 
small roadside stations, where only passenger 
traffic js carried on, you will find, perhaps, some 
one little better than a porter—a man who was 
once in a small way of business in a small country 
town, and failed, and who was got on the line by 
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the interest of some one who knew a director ; and 
who, entering as a clerk, became in time a station- 
master. Then, again, you may find one who had 
formerly been a clerk in one of the coach-offices, 
who, from his knowledge of such business, was 
found useful in his new appointment. But a still 
higher class of men will be met with at the prin- 
cipal stations, Here you may find a man who 
was brought up to a profession, but who, in con- 
sequence of his father’s death, or some other cir- 
cumstance, was unable to get means to complete 
his studies, or to set up in business for himself, 
and who was glad, therefore, to avail himself of an 
opening on the railway. Some I have known who 
had even been at college, but were compelled to 
leave after a year or two, and resort to this kind 
of employment. Thus it is that we find so vast a 
difference in the manners and demeanour of the 
genus station-master, and of the varied reception 
we meet with, if we have occasion to complain to 
him respecting our luggage. The station-master, 
who has been in the coaching business, may 
give himself, perhaps, some few airs. Being 
now, as he thinks, up in the world, and a man 
of some little authority, he not unfrequently 
bullies the porters, and talks big to the country 
people. He will perhaps speak to you somewhat 
in this strain: “ Why, when I was at the Grey- 
hound, in Broad Street, London, I had but five- 
and-twenty shillings a week; and out of that I 
had to pay a clerk under me and two men. We 
had the parcel work to do, and out of my commis- 
sion I managed to pay them to their satisfaction 
and my own too. Oh! them was the days! We 
used to make a nice thing out of them parcels.” 
And certainly, in the old coaching days, we elderly 
gentlemen did pay pretty smartly for our parcels. 

I was once told by a station-master, that, when 
out one day on a stroll, he stopped at a village inn 
to get some refreshment. After partaking of some 
bread and cheese and a little home-brewed, he rang 
for the waiter, to know how much he had to pay ; a 
female attended, and said, “ Eightpence, sir.” He 
gave her a shilling, and, departing to get change, 
she omitted to shut the door, when he overheard 
the following dialogue between her and the mis- 
tress : “ What! only charged him eightpence, Jane? 
Why, you stupid girl, didn’t you know he was a 
railway buffer? Go and say you made a mistake ; 
it should have been ashilling.” Jane consequently 
returned, repeating the falsehood enjoined by the 
lady of the house. Thus the reader will see that, 
among some of the country poople, the railway 
officials, or “ buffers,” were looked upon as having 
more money than they knew what to do with. It 
is not so now, however; and I should imagine 
that this idea arose from the engineering staff 
being so well paid when the railways were first 
laid down. 

But now to the more particular subject of this 
paper. I have now eabbed it to the station of the 
Great Northern Railway; I have got my ticket, 
and seén my luggage safely deposited in the lug- 
gage van; I have been pestered with “ Times, 
Times, sir?” “ Daily News ?” “ the Hillustrated, 
sir P’”’ ete. ete., till the whistle sounds, and off we 
go. I look at the stout gentleman opposite to me, 
who carefully unfolds and folds and reads the 
« Times ;” the young gentleman beside him has 





a very knowing cap, and reads, or makes sundry 
efforts at reading a book; while at the other 
end of the carriage is a young lady, seated next 
her mamma, who is surrounded with various little 
baskets and boxes and wrappers. We have 
many little attempts at conversation, about the 
correctness of the time of leaving, and the getting 
to such and such a station, the speed and the 
punctuality of railway travelling, that horrid 
screech of the engine, those dreadful tunnels, 
and so forth. We have the usual amount of calls 
at stations; the guards and porters mingling 
their cries of “ Splatterton,” “ Higwell,” and so 
on, until I at length arrive at my destination, 
“ Stickbridge,’”’ and there get out. 

“ Any luggage, sir?” 

“ Yes: one leathern portmanteau.” 

** What name, sir ?”’ 

“Oh! I see it; all right;” and then the bell 
and the whistle again—and the train is gone. 

“ Going into town, sir P” 

I get into that jolting omnibus, with its one 
horse, who seems to find it a difficulty ¢o stand, 
much less ¢o trot; and at length I find myself 
seated at the Crown Hotel. Here, having matters 
to detain me a few days, and with my usual love 
of peeping into everything connected with the 
working of the railways—this line having been 
not long opened stimulating my zest for informa- 
tiort—after a day or two, behold me on the plat- 
form; and as there is no train due for some little 
time, I look around me. The relation of what I 
saw and encountered I reserve for another occa- 
sion. 





THE RELIABLE MAN. 


“You may rely upon it, sir, your coat shall be 
sent home this very evening, without fail.” 

These words met our ear as we were passing 
along Upper Sackville Street, one of the noblest 
and most frequented streets in Dublin. It was 
our first visit to the Irish metropolis, and we 
glanced around us with the sort of interest which 
one feels among new scenes and amid a new race 
of people. The speaker was a dapper little man, 
with an exquisitely-fitted coat, which he wore with 
a certain jaunty air of satisfaction, as if it behoved 
the world at large to be acquainted with the result 
of his artistic talent. 

“You may depend upon me, sir; I will not dis- 
appoint you,” added he, with an obsequious bow 
= the customer, who was just about to leave his 
shop. 

A few steps further on, we found ourselves amidst 
a crowd of people, who were wending their way to 
some public meeting at the Rotunda. Some ele- 
gantly-dressed ladies were alighting out of a fly 
at the grand entrance; and one of the party, turn- 
ing towards the cabman, charged him to come 
back for her precisely at four o’clock. 

“ Yer ladyship may depind upon me being here 
to the very minute. Make yer mind asy about 
it. Pat Lawler’s the man to keep his word to 
ladies.” 

Lapped in all the security of Pat Lawler’s ho- 
nour, the fair ladies disappeared within the pre- 


cincts of the Rotunda, while Pat, springing up on | 
. . ‘ . . . | 
his seat, gave a knowing jerk with his whip, nod- | 
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ded to some of his friends in the crowd, and then 
dashed off at a rapid pace in quest of some new 
adventure. 

We paused a moment to gaze at the Hibernian 
crowd, so different from the dull, impassive masses 
to be found occasionally in our London streets. 
Here there was wit and humour, fun and frolic, 
circulating as freely among the people as if they 
had not a thought or a care to ruffle the even cur- 
rent of their lives. It seemed to us as if they were 
all looking on the sunny side of things, and al- 
lowed the darker clouds of fate to pass unheeded 
over their heads. 

“ Fortunate people!” was my mental apostro- 
phe ; “ no marvel that the poet should have placed 
his ‘ Happy Man’ in the midst of you.” 

Just then, I observed the approach of a black- 
coated individual, bearing in his hand an ominous- 
looking packet of white parchment, tied up care- 
fully with red tape, and suggesting to me the less 
pleasing recollection that I was in the land not 
only of humour, but also of litigation. This indi- 
vidual was suddenly accosted by a gentleman in 
riding costume, who seemed, from his bespattered 
boots, to have just arrived from the country. 

“Ha! Mr. Smith, I was on my way to see you ; 
for I want to know how my business is getting on.” 

“Very well indeed, sir; nothing can be more 
satisfactory.” 

“Well, I am glad to hear you say so; but it 
seems to me that matters are going on provokingly 
slow; for you told me six months ago that I 
might expect an immediate decree in my favour.” 

“You know, my dear sir,” rejoined the other, 
with a very bland smile, “ you know that the un- 
certainty of the law often defies our most strenuous 
and best-advised efforts ; but you may depend upon 
my word that all is going on well. We shall very 
soon now get the upper hand of our pettifogging 
opponents. Meanwhile, you may rely on me, sir, 
that everything shall be done to insure that jus- 
tice which is undoubtedly your due ; and you shall 
have it, sir. Depend upon me, you shall have it.” 

The country gentleman’s countenance grew more 
and more genial in its expression, as he listened to 
these reiterated assurances of the goodness of his 
cause, and of the certainty of its approaching suc- 
cess. What passed afterwards between him and 
the man of law, I cannot tell, as we withdrew from 
the spot, meditating upon the evident reliability of 
the Irish character, as well as upon the great im- 
portance of this homespun virtue, allying itself, as 
it does, with all the common duties and events of 
life. I talked over this matter afterwards with 
the friend at whose house I was staying. He was 
a Saxon by birth, and, having purchased a large 
estate, under the Encumbered Estates Act, had 
fixed his residence in Ireland. He smiled on heur- 
ing my remarks, and observed that I was very 
new in my acquaintance with Ireland, or I never 
would have named “ reliability” among the cata- 
logue of its national virtues. ‘I would venture 
to assert,’ added he, laughing, “ that the civil 
tailor in Sackville Street will not have his cus- 
tomer’s coat ready for a week or two to come; 
that the facetious Pat Lawler never kept his ap- 
pointment with the ladies at the Rotunda; and, 
as for the worthy country gentleman, so far from 
his business being speedily accomplished, he may 





think himself very lucky if in a dozen years hence 
he get out of his solicitor’s hands. The very 
fact,” added my friend, “ of there being so much 
talk here about reliability, arises from there being 
so little of the raal thing among them: and yet,” 
continued he, “ there is such a charm in the Irish 
character, that one does not feel disposed to dwell 
on its weaker side ; for of them it may be truly 
said, that ‘ e’en their failings lean to virtue’s side.’ 
I have known a man to borrow money from me, 
that he might make a handsome present to some 
relation going out to India, assuring me at the 
same time that I might rely on his paying me in 
the course of a few months; and when, at the ex- 
piration of two years, I ventured to express a hope 
of proximate payment, he seemed to think that 
my conduct savoured of mean-spiritedness and even 
of injustice ; for ‘ how could I imagine he would 
allow his cousin to depart without a suitable gift ? 
and how could I be so unreasonable as to urge the 
repayment of a sum, which he really could not 
then afford to part with?’ This sort of logic was 
of course unanswerable; and so, the only option 
allowed me was to go to law, or to console myself 
with the remembrance of liberality exercised at my 
expense. We can scarcely hope for any improve- 
ment in this respect,” continued my friend, “ until 
the truth of the old adage is practically recognised 
in Ireland, that ‘a man must be just before he is 
generous,’ and that Truth, not Imagination, is to 
be the finger-post of life.” 

I listened to my practical friend with a sigh; 
for it is always painful to have one’s pleasant idea- 
lities reduced to the sober standard of fact. ‘ And 
are there no reliable men in Ireland?” inquired I 
of my friend. 

“Yes; but they don’t talk about reliability ; 
they are too-real for that.” 

For a little while after this conversation, I never 
heard the expression, “ rely upon me,” or “ depend 
upon me,” without instinctively glancing at the 
speaker, to see if he looked like a rogue or a 
swindler. At a later period, however, even in 
Treland, I learned by my own experience how 
much reliability there might be found amongst 
those in whose veins was flowing the purest Mile- 
sian blood ; for I met with many persons who never 
indulged in liberality at the cost of justice, nor 
made a promise they did not purpose to fulfil ; and 
who dared even to be thought “ close,” rather 
than incur expenses which were unsuitable to their 
means. I found, too, that there existed amongst 
the people a true appreciation of this sort of solid 
unostentatious worth ; for, more than once have I 
heard it said by some grey-coated peasant, when 
speaking of one of these “reliable men,” “Och! 
then, his honour is sure to do it for us; for he’s 
always as good as his word. He’s no great talker, 
but he’s a mighty doer.” 

A word in parting to the courteous reader: 
never expect much from any one who boasts of 
his truth or reliability. Does some sentimental 
friend vow eternal devotedness and attachment to 
you? Take it for granted, that, after a few 
months’ separation, you will be replaced in his 
heart—or rather, let us say, in his imagination 
—by some other ideal object of his affection ; 
and seek for your real friend some one who speaks 
with Jess enthusiasm about the imperishable nature 
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of friendship. Does an editor write to assure you 
that your “ interesting ms. shall receive his prompt 
and best attention,” pause a little before you in- 
dulge in the imaginary prospect of appearing 
shortly in print; for, in all probability, you will 
receive the unsuccessful ms. back again, at the 
expiration of six or eight months. 

In conclusion, we would say to all educators of 
youth: cultivate especially in them the habit of 
reliability in the very smallest matters of life. 
That child will scarcely prove untrue or super- 
ficial in later life, who is early taught to limit his 
plans and wishes within the capabilities of his lot, 
and trained never to promise aught which is not 
within his power as well as in his purpose to 
perform. Advancing years will only convince him 
more deeply of the wisdom contained in those 
simple nursery rhymes of his early days: 

* A man of words, and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds.” 


A CLIMB UP THE CLOCK TOWER AT 
WESTMINSTER. 
Aw able continental work once remarked that 
Englishmen generally knew less of the new Houses 
of Parliament, which excite the admiration of all 
Europe, than they did of almost any other work 
on which £50,000 of their public money had been 
expended. The charge, beyond a doubt, is true. 
Pinnacle after pinnacle and tower after tower of 
this suburb of palaces has slowly grown up and 
been finished without attracting any more public 
attention than is devoted to the construction of a 
Daily, 


new drain, or. the repealing a church-rate. 
a stream of people pass by works, of the very exist- 
ence of which they are unaware, though the en- 
gineers and architects from America and France, 
and indeed from all parts of the civilized world, 
come thousands of miles to inspect them at West- 


minster. Which of our readers knows that the 
Victoria Tower is the standard of its kind for 
architectural beauty and engineering skill, and 
that it is the most elaborate and lofty tower that 
has ever been raised since the time of the confu- 
sion of tongues? ‘This tower is amply worth a 
visit of inspection, both for itself and the purpose 
with which it has been built. It is about twenty 
years since its foundations were laid, so that it has 
grown up at the slowly progressing rate of about 
17 feet a-year, for it is now, from foundation to 
summit, 326 feet high. As with the foundations 
under all other portions of the new Houses, no 
bearing-piles were used. The space marked for 
the foundation was first entirely inclosed with a 
double row of the strongest oak piles driven deep 
into the earth, and this was filled in with metallic 
concrete to the depth of 12 feet, and on this the 
masonry was begun at 14 feet below the surface, 
—s the depth of the foundation 26 feet in 
all. 

The Clock Tower, as its. name imports, has been 
mainly built for the purpose of supporting the 
great clock and its ‘monster chime of bells; and, 
since the machinery for measuring time was first 
invented, no clock-case so magnificent and elabo- 
rate has yet been conceived. Yet it is intended to 
be applied to other purposes besides merely keep- 
ing the great time-keeper. Its whole height is 





divided into nine stories, exclusive of the clock- 
room, bell-chamber, and lantern. Each of these 
floors is subdivided into at least four, and some- 
times many more apartments, which run parallel 
with each of the four faces of the tower. The 
inside of the tower (within these rooms). is 28 feet 
square, and is occupied first by an air shaft, 8 feet 
wide, for ventilating the whole of the new Houses, 
and which rises to the very top; and, secondly, by 
the clock shaft, a small inner tower of. brickwork. 
This latter is the shaft on which the great clock 
will stand, and down which its weights will de- 
scend. It is 160 feet high, 11 feet long by 8 feet 
6 inches wide, and 20 inches thick. ‘This shaft 
is the only space large enough to admit of “ Big 
Ben” ever getting to the top of the tower at 
all, and even he must go up sideways, as he is 
94 feet in diameter by 7 feet 10 inches high. ‘The 
lower floors of the tower will be used as ordinary 
offices. The two upper floors will be used as pri- 
son rooms, not for State criminals, but only for 
refractory M.P.’s and such frail borough brokers 
as may incur the displeasure of the faithful Com- 
mons. ‘The other apartments will be used as 
depositories of documents. Access to the upper 
parts of the tower is gained by the usual spiral 
staircase, which in this instance is of a most un- 
usual length. For the first hundred steps or so, 
the way is lit with gas, and the air is close and 
heavy. With the next 100 you emerge into the 
dim day-light, which now and then one of the 68 
windows which adorn the tower throws across the 
staircase. A hundred steps more, and the way is 
dark again, and you instinctively feel you have 
attained a great height, and walk with nervous 
caution, or look shudderingly over the rails down 
the well stairs, which seem to end fn a faint bluish 
light, dimly seen far, far beneath. Another effort, 
treading heavily, and sorely out of breath, for you 
have climbed 330 steps in all, and you are in the 
clock-room. It is a lofty dark chamber, 28 feet by 
19, and some 25 high. 

It is necessary to approach the history of the 
great time-piece with considerable caution; for, 
never since time first began has such a bone of 
contention been cast among the professors of hor- 
ology. On account of its various phases of interest, 
and its having given rise to no less than four 
collections of official correspondence published in 
Parliamentary papers, as well as cabals, intrigues, 
and petitions innumerable, a long aceount of its 
origin, rise, and progress is given in the last 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” From 
this it appears that the history of the great time- 
piece now extends over a period of nearly fourteen 
years. The clock, which has been made entirely 
after the design of Mr. Denison, has now been 
going two years in Mr. Dent’s factory. Its entire 
mechanism is so simple and novel, that it looks 
like any thing but what it really is. The spec- 
tator would much more readily believe it to be 
an elaborate windlass, or a double-action man- 
gle, than the largest, strongest, most carefully 
finished and accurate clock that has probably 
ever yet been made since time began. The 
space it occupies in its frame is 154 feet long 
by 4 feet 7 inches wide, and its. total weight be- 
tween 6 and 7 tons. It is intended to be set in 
the masonry on the top of the clock-shaft we have 
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mentioned, and down which its pendulum and 
striking and going weights will hang. It is un- 
certain what the latter may be; but it is evident, 
when we come to regard the ponderous weight of 
the hammers required to strike the hours and 
quarters, that the former at least must be exceed- 
ingly heavy—probably 5 or 6 tons. The clock is 
fitted with Mr. Denison’s gravity escapement, and, 
by a peculiar arrangement of ratchet-wheels, the 
winding, no matter how long it lasts, does not 
stop or alter the clock for one single instant. 

If the whole apparatus of this great clock was 
made to be wound by hand, it would require four 
or five hours’ continuous winding each day, and 
even then be such hard labour as would be too 
much almost for convicts, since the handle would 
have to be turned some 4000 or 5000 times, and 
weights of many tons drawn up to a height of 
156 feet. Many plans were proposed to get over 
this difficulty—-some to use wind and some to 
employ water—all possible, but most expensive 
and difficult. Mr. Denison at last modified the 
ne of Mr. James, the enginemaker, into a scheme 

y which the clock will be wound by water, though 
still keeping up the means of winding by hand 
whenever necessary. By this plan each striking- 
weight, instead of going quite to the ground, 
descends on the top of a piston moving in a short 
cylinder, at the bottom of which, by means of the 
clock mechanism, a slide-valve is opened and lets 
in water from a tank about 200 feet above it. 
This drives up the piston and weight more than 
the height required ‘for striking twelve (three feet), 
when the piston itself gradually turns off the 
water and sinks, and the weight is left hanging 
ready to strike, as if wound by hand. This will 
be repeated each hour (if the whole apparatus does 
not get frozen up in winter), and the going parts 
of the clock eee for 8} days) are wound by hand 
each week, when the man will receive the correct 


time per telegraph from Greenwich, and so regu- 


late the clock if ever necessary. The latter, how- 
ever, is not very likely; for, though it has now 
been going two years at Dent’s, its deviations 
have not yet amounted to two seconds either way. 

Such, then, is the clock-chamber, and the 
clock that is to occupy it soon. Leaving it by a 
door in the corner, we pass at once into a long 
narrow passage. The wall on the right is brick, 
and forms a side of the clock-chamber we have 
| just quitted. That on the left is opaque glass, 
| and the flood of light which it admits, broken only 
by gilt tracery and large gothic numerals, tells us 
in a second that we are in one of the great clock 
dials, on which the progress of the machinery 
within will be recorded to all London from hour 
to hour. It looks from the inside like one of the 
huge round windows which here and there adorn 
our earlier cathedrals, and which, like them, is 
intersected in all directions with the most elaborate 
tracery and latticework. The framework of the 
dials, with their subdivision into quarter hours 
and minutes, is made of cast-iron. Every dial 
frame was cast in six segments, and each one 
weighs four tons, and is no less than 22 feet 
6 inches in diameter. The space between each 
minute is 1 foot 2 inches, and the figures are 
upwards of 2 feet high, and nearly 6 feet apart. 
The minute hand is 16 fect long, and, notwith- 





standing that it is made of copper and beaten out 
as thin as is consistent with its length and 
strength, it still weighs 2 cwt. The first hands 
made (and there is a rare collection of them, of all 
shapes and sizes, at the bottom of the tower) were 
of cast-iron, and weighed 4 ewt. The hour hand 
is nine feet long, and is fastened with the minute 
hand to the centre of the dial by a huge gilt rose 
(part of the arms of Westminster), which is about 
the size of a small dining table. All the interstices 
between the figures and work on the clock faee are 
glazed in with enamelled glass, so as to present 
the appearance of a white dial in the day, and 
allow it to be illuminated during the night. Each 
dial will be lit with 60 gas jets, which will be 
turned on and off by a peculiar adaptation of the 
clock-work. The light in the dial will thus wane 
as day dawns, and increase with the fading 
twilight. The cost of the gas for this will be 
£500 per annum. The single dial-clock at Mechlin 
is larger than these dials, but for a four-dialled 
clock there is none with such large faces in the 
world. St. Paul’s clock has only two 17 feet 
dials, and is wound every day; and next to this, 
the largest clock in the kingdom is that of Shan- 
don Chureh, at Cork, which has four dials, each 
16 feet in diameter. 

Leaving the dial-rooms we again ascend that 
never-ending staircase, till at last it terminates in 
the bright sunlight, more than 200 feet above the 
streets, amid light handsome arches, with the 
outside gothic work of hammered iron all richly 
gilded. ‘This is the bell-chamber, where the iron 
tongues of the great clock below are to dwell. 
The mechanism by which Big Ben and his chiming 
satellites will be suspended is simple, yet beaut 
fully adapted to its purpose. A kind of massive 
octagon collar of wrought iron boiler plate goes 
round the chamber about 14 feet from the floor, 
and 2 feet from the side walls. This is supported 
by 12 cast-iron standards, which, resting on the 
masonry of the walls, lean out at a slight in- 
clination and meet the collar. Pads of vulcanized 
india-rubber cut off all vibration passing from the 
collar to the standards, while rollers at the base 
of the standards themselves provide for the con- 
traction and expansion of the metal. Wrought- 
iron tie-rods. prevent any chance of lateral thrust 
upon the walls. ‘This whole apparatus only weighs 
some 14 tons; yet it is no exaggeration to say that 
it is almost strong enough to bear the whole tower. 
The actual weight of the five bells it will support, 
with their hammers, is upwards of 30 tons. Big 
Ben, when he is recast, will hang in the centre of 
the collar, and weigh 16 tons. His thundering 
note is EK natural. The hammer and lever which 
strike Big Ben weigh together one ton. 

So much for the bell-chamber and its hard, 
gloothy inmates. They are to be fixed in their 
places, and can never ring a joyful peal, but only 
mark the passage of the fleeting hours, or be tolled 
slowly for some great calamity, which shall bow 
our heads in mourning. From the bell-chamber 
the works go higher still, but the stairs cease, and 
the lofty points beyond are only to be gained by 
mounting ladders, which are tied from one peri- 
lous scaffolding to another. Slowly the visitor 
climbs, with cold, trembling hands, creeping from 
ladder to ladder, catching through gothic open+ 
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ings now and then a dizzy glimpse of roofs and 
tops of lofty buildings, with the mighty city, half 
hidden in its smoke, spread like a map far down 
beneath him. A stage or network of ponderous 
beams, all bound and clamped together with iron, 
is soon gained. This is the scaffolding from which 
the bells will be hoisted up and hung in the cham- 
ber beneath. ‘The beam for Big Ben is here. A 
short ladder leads from this place to the lantern 
gallery, when you seem suddenly to enter fairy 
land, and are dazzled with the sheen of gold and 
colour around. You are now high over the clock, 
and beneath the pointed roof. The work which 
from below seems such light tracery and network 
of golden lines, is suddenly transformed to beams, 
shields, and flying arches, so massive in themselves 
as almost to form another tower, so thickly gilded 
that they truly seem as if wrought from the pre- 
cious metal. The-brilliaucy of the work glows and 
flashes from a thousand points at once—from the 
great rows of shields overhead, bright with the 
arms of England and Westminster, from the ela- 
borate cornices, the gable windows, the vanes, the 
scroll work hand-rail; the very battlements and 
stone-work itself are rich with heavy gilding. The 
stone frame in which the clock is set, and all the 
chief upper outlines of the tower, are similarly 
adorned, so that the effect is beautiful beyond de- 
scription, and the eye, almost pained by its bril- 
liancy, seeks relief in gazing on the sober masses 
éf the great groups of towers and palaces below. 
Higher than this lantern gallery the visitor cannot 
go, though the pointed roof is still 100 feet above 
him, and, light and graceful as it appears from the 
ground, yet it nevertheless actually contains 400 
tons of iron. 

Once again upon the ground, the great clock- 
tower seems more lofty and magnificent than ever. 
It is merely one ornamental accessory of a great 
plan, but if it stood alone it would still be a grand 
monument of our taste and skill, Viewed in con- 
nexion with the new houses, the whole forms 
probably the greatest architectural work in which 
this or any other country has ever engaged since 
it emerged. from the so-called dark ages.. Whe- 
ther erect, or ruined by the lapse of time, the 
present Houses of Parliament will always remain 
an enduring record of our civilization, wealth, and 
greatness.* 





THE GLORIES OF A BETTER WORLD. 

Tw heaven it will be always a season of festival and re- 
joicing—a perpetual celebration of the noblest of all tri- 
wnphs—to wit, the victory over sin, death, and hell. 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” is and will be 
the song of the redeemed, and their.companion angels in 
heaven. Clad in. white robes, and with the conqueror’s 
alm in each victor-hand, their days of happiness shall 
nave no termination; for who can measure the days of 
eternity, or fathom the river of the water of life? Yet 
every saint shall experience “ fulness of joy.” The vessels 
of their bliss, inoulded on earth, will differ in capacity, “as 
one star differeth from another in glory,” but all will be 
full, and every happy spirit taste the highest satiséaction 
of which it is capable. There will be rest in heaven. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord; for they 
rest from their labours.” Yes, when the last struggle with 





* This admirable sketch recently appeared in the “ Times” 
newspaper, and we have preserved it, in an abridged form, as 
containing matter of more than mere ephemeral wterest, 





sin and death is past, they will rest. ‘The clouds of time 
dispersed and overblown, they willrest in the bright noon- 
day of an unending summer. Oh! think what it must 
be to rest, finally and for ever, from all the vanities and 
harassing distractions of our present state—to put off the 
heavy yoke of iniquity and pain, not for a night, not for a 
season, but for ever! Even here there is music in the word 
rest, and the idea even of mere earthly repose is often inex- 
pressibly sweet. The careworn man of business longs for 
rest; the thoughtless seeker after poor unsatisfying plea- 
sures desires to rest; and the Christian, sorely vexed and 
suffering from the burden of his own evil nature, seeks 
eagerly for rest. Alas! it is not to be found below. We 
soon start in alarm and sorrow from the brief moments of 
rest permitted to our wayfaring feet, and find that we are 
still in the wilderness. Heaven alone can afford us un- 
mixed, secure, and lasting rest. We must not, however, 
suppose that the rest of the saints in heaven will be idle- 
ness, or that their intellectual powers will sink into in- 
ertia. No; there will be exertion without toil; activity 
without anxiety; work without weariness. Scripture de- 
scribes the holy angels as ministering spirits. Sloth causes 
disease of body and vexation of mind in our earthly expe- 
rience. The happiness of heaven will consist in the just 
employment of all the marvellous faculties bestowed upon 
us by a bountiful Creator; but, whereas now labour soon 
leads to weariness, and zeal to depression of heart, in heaven 
we shall never be “ weary in well doing,” never drowsy or 
faint, while lips, tongues, and hearts unite to pour forth 
the loud, unceasing hosannas of gratitude, praise, and joy. 
I trust it is not wrong thus to speak of the celestial rest ; 
that it is neither rash nor over-bold to speculate on such 
sublime themes ; for surely it is delightful sometimes to 
turn from these mansions of clay to the “house not built 
with hands,” eternal in the heavens. I can now only par- 
ticularise one other of the prime satisfactions of heaven, 
but it is the greatest and the most marvellous of them all 
—we shall see God. We shall be permitted to enjoy what 
the writers of the period immediately following the period 
of the Reformation call the “ beatific vision.” It was said 
to Moses, “No man can see God and live;” and, though 


the especial favourite of his Divine Master, he was only 
permitted to behold the skirts of. his ineffably-glorious 
robes, Elijah, too, when the Lord rag by, fell on his 


face, lest. the awful beauty of the Deity should be more 
than mortal eye could sustain. How different will be the 
experience of the saints in heaven !—“ they shall see him 
as he is.’ The veil will be removed. They shall rejoice in 
the full blaze of the Divine Majesty, because the darkness 
of sin will no longer obscure or weaken-their sight. Glo- 
ries which Moses, Elijah, and Paul were unable to sustain, 
by reason of infirmity, will lose all terror, even to the hum- 
blest of the worshippers in heaven. “ Perfect love casteth 
out fear ;” and, therefore, seeing that “God is love,” all 
his saints shall see him as he is, and be made holier and 
happier by the emanations of his holiness, for ever and 
ever. Herve it is often hard for us to think of the great 
and terrible God as a father, and we fly to the mediatorial 
throne for comfort and peace; but there our praises will 
flow, without stint or measure, from the pure well-spring 
of a sinless nature, warmed into ecstacy by: the flames of 
gratitude and love. Shall we, indeed, approach the Sa- 
viour’s throne? Shall we dwell in the light of his coun- 
tenance for ever? . Shall we participate in his glory, and 
be clothed with his righteousness? It is difficult to rea- 
lize felicity so complete and boundless—blinding to man’s 
dim vision to dwell on such mysteries; our senses fail in 
the attempt; our mental powers are too feeble to com- 
prehend them; and, while we strive to anticipate heaven, 
we feel and lament that we are still on earth. Oh! let 
us supplicate our merciful Redeemer that these wondrons 
promises of a better world may be abundantly fulfilled to 
us all. Let those who already walk by faith, rest securely 
in the hope of eternal life. It is no deception ; it is as sure 
as God’s truth; as stable and satisfying as the love of 
Jesus. No believer can or ought to doubt it; and if there 
be any who “think of none of these things,” or do so only 
in a cold and formal manner, oh! Jet them beware. ‘The 
day of grace cannot last for ever. Already the shadows of 
time are lengthening. Already the signs of approaching 
night—the night which must usher in the morning of 
judgment—begin to he manifested—Rey. W, Vincent, 


























